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Ethics, Descriptive and Explanatory. By S. E. Mezes. New 
York, The Macmillan Company ; London, Macmillan & Co. , Ltd. , 
1901.— pp. xxi, 435. 

"The question, What is morality? can, I believe, be answered 
quite as scientifically as the question, What is a living being ? ' ' writes 
Professor Mezes in the preface. " This book, then, is an attempt to 
construct a positive or purely scientific theory of Ethics, and to give a 
naturalistic account of all the aspects of morality and immorality, in so 
far, of course, as space limitations permit." "But there is another 
question which reads, What is the cosmic significance of morality ? ' ' 
(p. viiij. This question can be answered by metaphysics alone, but 
does not fall within the scope of the present work (p. ix). " Ethics is 
the science that first defines, and afterwards describes and explains, 
morality and immorality, and their subdivisions" (p. 6). Its norma- 
tive character comes from the fact that in the course of its description 
and explanation it " discovers a fact of a peculiar kind, "viz., "a norm, 
a standard, an ideal type of conduct, actually so conceived by men. ' ' 
Ethics does not establish the norm; "ethical writers do not in any 
proper sense judge conductor issue pronouncements as to what is right 
or wrong. Their more modest task is to discover and record men's 
genuine judgments as to what is right and wrong. " " In an ethical 
treatise all statements of what is right, as distinguished from state- 
ments of what men hold to be right, are open to distrust" (p. 7). 
Now, there can be no objection to an author's limitation of the 
range of his book, but when that limited range is declared to be the 
whole legitimate extent of a science that for more than two thousand 
years has covered a wider field a valid reason should be given. The 
mere statement that unless ethics limits itself to the narrower field it is 
open to distrust is hardly correct, if what is meant is that the distrust 
is warranted. Open to criticism any science is, even the merely de- 
scriptive science of ethics ; open to distrust from the outset, no science 
should be unless it pursues a scientifically discredited method. But 
the method of examining what is and has been actually done by men 
to secure a certain end, with a view to ascertaining the right way to 
reach that end, is not a discredited method, else every so-called ' prac- 
tical ' science, from the science of railway-engineering down to the 
science of golf, is discredited. That a man is not likely to find the 
right way without knowing the way others take is perfectly true ; 
but that the mere discovery of the way others take is ipso facto the 
ascertainment of the right way is a risky proposition, itself open to 
distrust. The problem Professor Mezes sets himself to solve, namely, 
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what actual morality has been and is, is without doubt, all-important 
as a preliminary ; but it cannot be accepted as the whole problem of 
ethics. Nor will an ' explanation ' of actual morality be sufficient 
to supplement the description of it, desirable as explanation is. 
What is wanted most of all is a description, it may be only in general 
terms, of the right end of life, and of the right means to attain that 
end. In other words, the problem of obligation, not of what men 
actually feel obliged to do, must be grappled with by the moralist ; 
and there is no prima facie reason why he may not do this in a 
thoroughly scientific spirit and with scientifically accredited methods ; 
in short, without exposing himself to justifiable distrust. 

Professor Mezes discovers that as a matter of fact moral judgments 
are passed only on voluntary actions or willing agents (pp. 19-28) ; 
but "not all voluntary actions are morally judged" (p. 28). This 
statement is explained to mean that a person is not morally condemned 
or approved for all the consequences of a willed act. Consequences 
for the sake of which an action is performed, and consequences foreseen 
and consented to, or forseeable if the agent would only exercise due 
care, are morally judged in the fullest sense of the word. A person 
is responsible for all these consequences in the sense that, if they are 
injurious, steps are taken to punish him as well as to reform him, to 
protect society, and to secure reparation for the injury. In case the 
agent is incapable of foreseeing the consequences, but if properly edu- 
cated can be brought to foresee them under similar circumstances in 
the future, he is not so fully responsible : he is not punished. Refor- 
mation, social protection, and reparation are the measure of his 
responsibility. For "other injurious consequences that are 'im- 
mediately' and 'directly' due to the action," the responsibility is 
measured by the fact that no steps are taken to punish or reform the 
agent ; social protection and reparation are the only ends in view in 
holding the agent responsible. For remote, unforeseen, and unfore- 
seeable consequences, there is no responsibility (pp. 29-35). 

Morality, studied in accordance with the plan of this book, is seen 
to consist partly in following conscience — this is " subjective moral- 
ity" — and partly in securing "the wisest and the most reasonable 
ultimate end" of all voluntary action, viz., "sentient welfare" — this 
is " objective morality. " The book, therefore, falls into two parts. 
Part I, "Subjective Morality," contains six chapters, and Part II, 
"Objective Morality," contains eight chapters. Part II will perhaps 
be found to be more generally satisfactory. Part I will be estimated 
differently in accordance with the different psychological and episte- 
mological affiliations of the reader. 
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The first chapter of Part I, Chapter III of the book, contains a 
criticism of perceptional intuitionism, or the theory that "every man, 
in presence of a concrete action, perceives its moral value by intui- 
tion, i. e. by an apprehension as immediate as that by which men 
perceive the whiteness of a swan or the blackness of a crow, and as 
assured as any intuition of mathematics, e. g. that two and two make 
four" (p. 42). This view, though plausible (pp. 42-44), is in part 
erroneous; for in many cases "no intuition appears," and in the 
other cases " men change and differ in their intuitions of right and 
wrong " (pp. 44-46). The partial truth of perceptional intuitionism 
is found in the fact that "all ethical theories ultimately rest on the 
perception of the morality and immorality of concrete actions ' ' (pp. 
46-49). "It is now necessary to determine the morality of actions 
that follow the agent's moral perceptions." "A man in following his 
best insight cannot do wrong, but, on the contrary, achieves morality 
in very large measure," although he may not thereby come up to the 
"full measure of right demanded by the highest standard" (p. 50). 
Thus from the point of view of subjective morality intuitionism is right, 
but from the point of view of objective morality it is defective. 

Chapter IV treats of Voluntary Action, which "first appears with 
effort and consent." " The role of effort is to come to the support 
of a weaker impulse, and either to overbear its naturally stronger 
opponent by its own dynamic force as a fact of consciousness, or else 
merely to hold it in check until the weaker impulse gains time to 
rally other considerations to its assistance" (p. 59). This is not 
a generally accepted psychological truth, any more than the classifica- 
tion of emotions as sensations (p. 60) is a generally accepted classifi- 
cation. Would it not be wise, when a large and respectable body of 
psychologists support a different view from that advocated in a text- 
book, to give at least some hint of the fact ? The beginner should be 
put on his guard against accepting such statements as undisputed 
truths. This whole chapter, entirely psychological in content, is sing- 
ularly lacking in reference to psychological works. Indeed, a weak 
point in the whole book is lack of a bibliography, judiciously selected 
for the use of beginners, whether students or general readers. The 
latter part of Chapter IV treats of ' ' Ends of Action and Interests, ' ' 
and emphasizes the interest in persons and quasi-persons — college, 
fraternity, regiment, party, ' Mother Church, ' etc. — as the predomi- 
nant interest in all moral actions. 

Chapter V deals with ' ' The Adult Conscience, ' ' which is regarded 
as both feeling ( = emotion or mood) and intellect. As feeling, 
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conscience includes the "emotions" of responsibility-obligation and 
of free performance, in addition to various others, associated with 
the will. What responsibility and obligation are we are nowhere 
told, at least so far as the reviewer can discover. This omission 
is, perhaps, due to the fact that "it is difficult to describe emotions, 
and impossible to describe them sharply" (p. 75). There are also 
' ' emotional components of conscience associated with intellect rather 
than with will," viz. approval and disapproval. " They are signals 
to the individual that he is in presence of a right or wrong action, as 
the case may be, " but of them "little need be said " (pp. 78-79). 
"The intellectual elements of conscience, the moral conceptions and 
categories, are ideas that awaken the emotions discussed ' ' above 
(p. 82). The moral categories are 'the right' and 'the wrong,' 
'the good' and 'the bad.' "In form, moral judgment and rea- 
soning are the same as theoretical judgment and reasoning ; the differ- 
ence is only in subject-matter. A moral judgment is a conviction 
that some action belongs or does not belong under some moral con- 
ception ; and moral reasoning is merely reasoning on moral subjects " 
(p. 85). A section of this chapter is given to "The Moral Ideal." 
' ' An ideal may be defined as a schematic dynamic system of ideas of 
action " (p. 86), and this definition is then translated into more pop- 
ular language. In its schematic character "an ideal is an epitomized 
biography of an exemplar, or a composite biography of many exem- 
plars acting in some particular capacity" (p. 88). The moral ideal 
is differentiated from other ideals by the token that it "awakens 
approval or disapproval, responsibility, obligation, and the sense of 
free performance " (p. 90). 

Chapter VI, "The Psychic Cause of Conscience," discusses the 
question, "what a man must be conscious of in order that his con- 
science shall be aroused " (p. 91), and answers it first negatively by 
saying that actions "performed capriciously, or in accordance with 
preference, or the dictates of prudence," do not arouse conscience 
(pp. 93-95), and then positively by saying that actions which "are 
seen to affect others in interests regarded as vital," are the cause of 
conscience (pp. 95-98). Duties to one's self come under this head, 
because "a man objectifies his moral self and looks upon it as an alter 
ego" (P- id)- 

Chapter VII, "Birth and Growth of Conscience in the Child," 
deals with genetic psychology in the spirit of Professors Baldwin and 
Royce. The doctrine of "The Three Stages," Projective, Subjective, 
and Ejective, is proclaimed without a hint that it is a much disputed 
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question among experts. The unsuspecting reader is in danger of 
taking for scientific law and gospel what is only questioned theory. 

Chapter VIII, "Birth and Growth of Conscience in the Race," is 
in many respects very valuable, but here again there is too much dog- 
matic assertion without recognition of the existence of opposing views. 
Especially is this true of statements made concerning the lower ani- 
mals. Just one instance in point can be given here. " No animals can 
perform difficult actions," says the author (p. 145). It is doubtful 
whether any cautious observer who has watched a young parrakeet 
' learning to talk ' would care to say off-hand that no animal ' ' can 
try, can set his teeth and square his jaw to accomplish what he wills ' ' 
(p. 145). For, whatever may be said of parrakeets' teeth and jaws, 
they do set their tongues and square their beaks, day after day, in 
what seems to be patient, laborious, and frequently silent, practice on 
the proper disposition of their vocal organs for the pronunciation of 
new words and sentences. "With them the recalcitrant matter of 
muscles and members" at least seems "constrained to the more 
skilful performances counselled by the ideas that look before and 
after" (p. 145). Animal psychology is without doubt a very un- 
certain quantity, but sweeping negations of the type quoted give it a 
more dubious character than it might otherwise have. Interesting is 
the view that the sense of effort is the sense of strain in the powerful 
muscles of the jaw, which owing to the usurpation of the hand 
have " lost their special occupation, and acquired instead the general 
function of assisting the performance of difficult actions" (p. 148). 
The sections on " Social Counterchecks to Volition " and " The De- 
velopment of Group Consciences ' ' are admirable, always of course 
bating the passages which if compiled might form a curious chapter 
worthy to be entitled, " What Animals Cannot Do." 

Part II, 'Objective Morality,' is altogether an excellent piece of 
work, painstaking, judicious, and full of valuable practical hints as 
well as sound theory. Especially noteworthy is the chapter on Justice. 
But there are some inaccurate statements that one could wish to have 
omitted. For instance, Professor Mezes says that " the word ' mean ' 
is a mathematical term used to designate the exact mid-point between 
two quantitative extremes. And with that meaning in mind, Aristotle, 
and he alone, undertook to define virtuous conduct as that which 
observes the mean " (p. 243). Now if there ever was any mistake that 
Artistotle took particular pains to prevent, it was the mistake of sup- 
posing that his ' mean ' was quantitative. It is not to the point to 
say as Professor Mezes does in a footnote that "Aristotle recognizes 
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the importance of time, place, manner, and company {Nik. Eth., Bk. 
II, Ch. V-VI), but he does not develop the thought, or bring 
these factors into connection with the mean, which is central for him." 
One cannot forbear to quote a sentence from the indicated passage of 
Aristotle's Ethics. "To experience these emotions," namely fear, 
courage, desire, etc., "at the right times and at the right occasions 
and towards the right persons and for the right causes and in the right 
manner is the mean or the supreme good which is characteristic of 
virtue" (Welldon's trans. ). When speaking of the history of human 
marriage, and assuming "a relative promiscuity giving place in turn to 
polyandry, polygyny, and monogamy," the author says nothing of the 
fact that many recent writers of repute do not accept the doctrine of 
the ' relative promiscuity ' of sexual relations among primitive men ; 
nor is it doing full justice to what appear to be the facts to say : "It 
seems probable that some races have skipped polyandry" (p. 240). 
' ' Some " is a very mild qualification here. 

It would be interesting to summarize Professor Mezes's views on 
courage, temperance, benevolence, justice, — of which there is a re- 
markably detailed and careful treatment based upon principles of law — 
wisdom, and welfare. But all that can be done here is to say that the 
execution of this part of his task is deserving of high praise. A trial 
of three months leads the reviewer to believe that the book as a whole 
will be very useful in the class-room. 

The publishers have done their part well. The type is long primer, 
well leaded, making a beautifully clear page. The paper and binding 
are good. Misprints however occur, e. g., page 11, line 5 from bottom, 
"voluntarily" should be "voluntary"; p. 19, line 14, "negative" 
should be "negatived"; "supercede" supersedes "supersede" quite 
consistently throughout the book (page 146, line 18, and elsewhere). 
Greek accent and coronis are both misplaced in one phrase on page 
216, and on the next page the phrase, " no doubt but what," is scarcely 
permissible. 

Evander Bradley McGilvary. 

Cornell University. 

Social Justice : a Critical Essay. By Westel Woodbury Wil- 
loughby. New York and London, The Macmillan Company, 
1900. — pp. ix, 380. 

In this volume it has been the aim of the author to ascertain, if pos- 
sible, those general principles of right upon which the social sciences 
must rest. The philosophical standpoint adopted is, in the main, that 



